BALFOUR STEWART
ally attributed, as Stewart's work attracted at first little attention.1
Stewart was appointed as Director of the Kew Observatory in 1859, and worked mainly at Terrestrial Magnetism and the Periodicity of Sun Spots. Some friction on account of this arose between him and the Committee of the Royal Society which controlled the work of the Observatory, who thought he did not pay enough attention to routine observations. In consequence of this he welcomed the opportunity afforded by a vacancy in the Professorship of Physics at Owens, to escape into more congenial surroundings. He had in 1866 published an exceptionally able textbook on heat, which contains a very clear account of the laws of radiation.
In Quay Street the only approach to a Physical Laboratory was the room where the apparatus used for experiments was kept. When, however, the College removed in 1872 to the site which it still occupies under a new name, this want was supplied. The new laboratory, though it would seem almost microscopic in comparison with modern laboratories, was, I believe, the largest outside London at the time, and the first in which there were classes for practical work. These were not very largely attended, and the work of each student was not so rigidly prescribed as it has to be in the crowded classes of the present day. We were allowed considerable latitude in the choice of experiments. We set up the apparatus for ourselves and spent as much time as we pleased in investigating any point of interest that turned up in the course of our work. This was much more interesting and more educational than the highly organised systems which are necessary when the classes are large. Balfour Stewart was enthusiastic
1 On this point see Lord Rayleigh, Collected Papers, vol. iv. p. 494. 19